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You are not there to help 





but the Salvation Army 


Bad news—or worse—no news at 
all! Anxiety about those at home. 
It means much to be able to confide 
the hidden shadow to some kindly 
friend who can give wise guidance 
and practical help. 

Ever since the war began, The 
Salvation Army has been serving 
Servicemen and women with some- 
thing much more than tea 
and entertainment, impor- 
tant though these may be. 
Through its world - wide 
organisation it has provided 4 
Emergency Homes for <. 
Servicemen’s children, left 


The Army that 





Ree a Carpenter, 101, 


serves 


is ! 
motherless perhaps through sudden 
tragedy ; ; legal advice to Service- 
men’s dependants; an enquiry 
bureau to trace missing relatives 
and men; a family welfare service 
with sympathetic visitors in all 
parts of the world; hospital visita- 
tion section; and a Comforts De- 
partment which has sent thousands 
of parcels to lonely men and 
women of H.M. Forces and 
the Merchant Navy. 
You would like to help this very 
rsonal service for those away from 
ome, wouldn’t you? ‘lhen please 
send a gift to-day to General 


Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


on every Front 





(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 





Solving one problem 
of MAINTENAN( 


MPLE evidence is available to 
demonstrate the substantial 
savings effected by the use of the 
“Bitumastic” and other Wailes Dove 
products. These have been developed 
during the last 87 years and have 
attained a remarkable degree of efficiency. They give full 
protection to metal, timber and other surfaces and reduce to a 
minimum the need for repairs and replacements. 


‘* BITUPLASTICS *’ 


These products, primarily intended for waterproofing, ‘tending and insulation work, 
meet a multitude of needs. Made in three grades, the heaviest being a thick plastic 
containing long-stapled fibres. Grade 2 possesses strong adhesive properties and is 
widely used for insulation work and as a general waterproofing material. Grade 3b, 


of stiffer consistency, is particularly suitable for facing cork 





and asbestos. Grade 5 is a stiff bituminous plastic that retains 
its original consistency for an indefinite period. Can be 
used in contact with moisture or water. 


Full details of ‘ Bituplastics” and the complete range of 
Wailes Dove Anti-Corrosion products will be sent on request. 
Please mention Dept. E4 when writing. 


WAILES 










el-cortioly 
ROW & DECAY 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., Hebburn, Co. Durham, Eng. 
Agents throughout the World 
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23, OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. Works at West Bromwich, Wednesbury & Warrington 









A TURNCOAT P 


A REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST P 


|AN INTELLIGENCE 
TEST P 


“TUBISM ? 
CIRCUMLOGUTION ? 
‘ESCAPISM ? 


One way to look at the inside of a steel tube is to turn it inside out. This, 
| as the picture shows, we did some little while ago. We don’t believe this 
feat has been performed before on any stage, but then, as you know, we at 
ACCLES & POLLOCK re pretty good with tubes! Question 
is — the inside diameter is now greater than the outside! But again which is the 
| inside and which the outside ?— we give it up and leave it to the Brains Trust! 


Issued “© Tube Investments Ltd + Steel Tubes Advisory Centre + Aston + Birmingham 
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Enjoy the full fragrance, 
aroma and taste of the 
rk, fine imported Cigar Leaf in 


is CIGARLETS .. . Cigars in 
20 miniature in a_ cigarette 
Porgy paper wrapping. < 






HOW GAN WE REPLAGE YOU? 

s 
The answer is “ With Idris Orange or Lemon Squash.” 
These fruit squashes are not substitutes. They contain 
the real unadulterated juice of the best fruit procurable 
which, diluted with water, provides the most refreshing, 
\\ cooling and health-giving drinks. Oranges and lemons 
are very scarce nowadays, and IDRIS Fruit Squashes are 
| not as plentiful as we could wish. But your grocer, if 
| you are lucky, may be able to supply you with some. 
| 


| 
| 


Table Uultis 


IDRIS LIMITED, LONDON, MAKERS OF QUALITY 
TABLE WATERS THROUGH FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS 


\ 
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FROM ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS AND N.A.A.F.I. CANTEENS 











PLease— 


something from your 


Jewel 
Case 


g MA ak y ADiamond Ring,a Gold Watch, 
a Jewelled Bracelet—such gifts 
as these will be transformed into 


rh? 


4 


urgently needed medicines, sur- 
gical requirements and comforts 
for our sick, wounded and 
Prisoners of War. There will 
shortly be a further important 
Sale at Christie’s in aid of the 
Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 
and St. John Fund. Gifts grate- 
fully received by the Treasurer, 
Red Cross Sales, 17, Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


for the next 


The trade mark ‘Celanese’ still 
represents a sound standard of RED CROSS 





Contains no Chicory 
Vacuum Packed—Always Fresh 


PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS L'P 


NLL START A WAR OF 
MM OWN IF 1 CANT GET 
MM WILKINSON'S 

LIQ@VORICE ALLSORTS 




























1is, 

his quality. In these days of limited 

eas supplies it may not be easy to find, od S a | e aK 

ion 

the but where you can buy ‘Celanese’ cnadten teabatemmebentneds te Cam 
. + tsation of the British Red Cross Society and the Order of 

stl it is excellent Coupon Value. Bi. John of Jerusalem repaired under ihe War Charts 

am This space is devoted tothe Red Cross 








by Beechams Pills Ltd. 
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Nothing can be produced out of 
nothing, said the philosopher 

. and the makers of Kia- 
Ora can but echo him in 
droughty moments. But 
when fruit juices areavailable, 
then indeed something of 

worth is made of them ! 
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Lemon - Orange - Grapefruit 
Lime Juice Cordial 2/6 








Orange Barley, Lemon Barley 2/3 


MORE 
PERILS 
FOR HIM 
TO FACE 





A Scottish War Medallist 


The work of this vital service must 
go on. 

In time of War it may be harder for 
you to give, but remember that the 
work of these heroic men is much 
harder and more dangerous. 

Send us whatever you can afford. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C.R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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DENTIFRICE 
ESSENTIAL TO 
THE PROPER 
CARE OF THE 













PLEASE RETURN THE EMPTY 
TUBE TO YOUR SUPPLIER 


"HELP THE WAR EFFORT" 
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All shrewd Judges smoke 


BRIAR 


PIPES 


Find the shape and style of an 
Orlik pipe that suits your fancy— 
and you can be sure that every- 
thing else is just as you would 
wish. Orlik London-made pipes 
are obtainable at many Tobacco 
shops. Ask for them by name. 


L. ORLIK LTD., LONDON, E.C.1 


Established 1899 








poe PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 
Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 








, 4 the days of peace and plenty — 


a 


41,539 DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 
RECOMMENDED PEOPLE TO EAT 

















63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 
LIVERPOOL 
20 Canning Place 





HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


ave fuel 


ECONOMY IS ESSENTIAL ESSE COOKERS BURN LESS 


| THE ESSE COOKER CO. LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
| LONDON ol CUE 


EDINBURGH 
17 Greenside Piace 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 
GLASGOW 
11 Dixon Street, C.1 
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‘““Summer-cold,’’ sore 
throat due to dust or 
fumes, catarrh, hay fever— 
all are banished by 
MEGGEZONES. Made toa 
specialist’ s formula, MEGGEZONES 
are sold bat qualified Chemists only. 


ie and Guaranteed b 
| MEGGESON 4 co. LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 


MEGGEZONES 


HG ER Root ALL CHEMISTS | 























FREE ON REQUEST 
| Interesting Catalogue of Vegetable seed- 
lings, SHALLOTS, Carnations, and 
| Dianthus for every Garden and Green- 
house. Send to: 
ALLWOOD BROS. 


Carnation and Food Growers 
68, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 

















VANTELLA 
SHIRTS 


made to match 


“VAN HEUSEN” 
COLLARS 


or 
OWING TO EXISTING CONDITIONS 
SUPPLIES ARE VERY RESTRICTED 
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regret 


the unavoidable shortage of 


supplies of their Products is 
‘causing disappointment — 
certainly the Products them- 
selves have never been known 
to disappoint! Till easier days 
return, our best advice is the 
“If at first you 
try, try, try 
again.” 


QEAGERS 


GIN - 22/6. 
COCKTAILS: 
Super - 12/6. Full-strength 11/6 
SEGAVIN - 10/6. 


old motto: 
don’t succeed, 


Supplied to the oy through the Retail 


Trade ONLY. 
SEAGER, EVANS & CO. 





Distillers of Fine Gin for over 135 years 


CEAGERS 


EGG FLIP - 13/6. 








LTD. | 
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“ Poem” Number 1 


Qo 











Stravinsky’s larks 
And Sebastian Bach’s 
Strains through a filter 
Sound rather Quilter. 


British Filters Ltd. 


Specialists in the removal of foreign matter. 
Aircraft House, Mkt. Harborough. 





























Inner Cleanliness with Andrews is 
thesimplehealthrule. Millions rely 
on Andrews, the quality is always 
the same. Nowonesizeonly,8 ozs. 
for 1/10}d, including purchase tax. 

(22a) 









SPEEDISERV tea trolleys are serving thousands 
in BRITAINS WAR FACTORIES. liiuscratec is 
ous Paitern D unit, which bas a sérvice capacity 
for 300 persons per filling. Write for tluserated 
brochure of complete range. 


‘T, LONDON, N.W.I. 


TYPES OF COOKING 


ANUFACTUR' 


° 
— SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


ALL 
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C 
as BALKAN SOBRANI 


4 CIGARETTES brosacsoa | " 
Past 
‘ and 


2 


% present.. 


He sheds his uniform 
and dons his tails, she loses 
her tin helmet and reaches 
for a really frivolous 
‘creation’; they forget 
duty and share a pleasure 
...in the aroma of Balkan 
Sobranie the nightmare of 
the present fades before 
the dream of the past. And 
who shall blame them? 
Surely they are entitled 
to take one pleasure that 
even. war has not changed 
—even if it has made it 
less frequent ? 
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BOULTON & PAUL 




















Invention becomes 
progress when many 
benefit by the skill of 
one. We are not 
strangers to invention 
ourselves, and —come 
peace—we aim to make 


our discoveries a part 


of this true progress. 


Boulton & Paul Ltd., Norwich 
—famous for Garden Shelters, 
Bungalows, Greenh 


Garden Frames of all kinds. 


and 
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Romary Biscuits remain, as always, the supreme 
example of the art of biscuit craftsmanship . . . 
to taste them tells you that. 

Some of the pre-war Romary biscuits can no 
longer be made; but Romary’s offer—in limited 
quantity—the best that wartime ingredients 
can make. Restrictions on transport also mean 
that Romary biscuits are no longer available 
in certain parts of the country . . . a sad 
necessity. 

We, like you, accept these limitations for the 
sake of a supreme cause, to which all that is 
finest in our British way of life must be 


dedicated. - 


ROMARY’S 
‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
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HE first Custom House, built in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was destroyed in the Great Fire of London 
in 1666, later to be rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. 
All the vast merchandise flowing to and from the port 
depended in the main, for inland transport, on the huge 
team-waggons of up to 10 tons burden. The scene has 
changed, but to-day Road Transport fulfils the same 
vital service to the Nation, serving direct to destination. 


Buy 3% SAVINGS BONDS 


TRANSPORT SERVICES LTD., 116 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 











‘Second to one’ 


GREYS 


CIGARETTES 


flust honest-to-goodness tobaceo 
20 for 2/- * 10 for. 1/- 


Gm ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED IN THEIR 9th YEAR Si 








IS THAT ALL | 


YOU D 








you heard about ‘ Steradent’ ? 
Well, I’ve seen it advertised... 


Fust you try it! Watch! You 
add this much to half a tumbler 
of warm water and stir... 


I’m hanging on your every 
word, Mr. Demonstrator. 


Proceed with the works. 


Of course! How on earth do sou ‘YY | 
clean your dentures? Haven't : Fl 













Right! Next you place them in 
this solution overnight or while 
you dress. That’s the way to 
keep dentures perfectly clean. 


Can I get some tomorrow ? 


Of course. All chemists stock 
‘ Steradent’? ~- 






Directions : Half tumbler of warm water. 
—the cap of the tin full. STIR. Steep dentures overnight 
or 20 minutes. Rinse well under tap. 


cleans and sterilizes false teeth 


Add ‘ Steradent’ 
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Ir was stated in Court of a man charged with burglary 
that he was wearing a gas-mask when arrested. Neverthe- 
less he was charged only with burglary. 


°o °o 


A Black Market racketeer was recently described in 
court as “‘of no fixed abode.” 
@— Now the magistrate has fixed 

one for him. 





° ° 


It is pointed out that cricket 
is not a game a man can play 
by himself. Nevertheless a 
suburban resident will some- 
times field in front of his 
cucumber frame when the big 
hitter of a local juvenile team 
is batting a couple of gardens 
away. 


me) ° 


A man charged with steal- 
ing a hen near Exeter was 
alleged to have been chased for two miles by a policeman. 
So he made a run for it as well. 


°o ° 


Rather Severe 
, formerly a Sergeant in the Canadian Army, who pleaded 
guilty to a charge of Priesthood in the Carmelite Order, came up 
for sentence on Saturday. He was sentenced to two years 
imprisonment, from June 2nd, the date of his commitment.” , 
Newfoundland Paper. 


“ 





° fe) 


There are no old-age pensions in Italy. An Italian who 
urged that they should be granted at once to everybody 
reaching the age of fifty-nine on July 29th is awaiting trial. 
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A doctor is trying to find out which are the healthiest 
years for a man to live. From observation, we notice that 
very few men die between 100 and 120. 


° ° 


“The FUEHRER neither smokes, drinks nor swears; in 
fact, he has no failings,” asserts an enemy official. But 
he can be instantly distin- 
guished from an angel by 
the moustache. 


°o ° 


“There is something very 
picturesque about the moss- 
covered tiles one sees in the 
country,” says a_ writer. 
Few City men would dare 
to wear even their austerity 
bowlers for so long. 


° ° 





A hunting man in his 
memoirs says that at his 
first meet he took a toss 
over a brook and the inci- 
dent was fully reported in the local paper. The fierce 
light that beats upon the thrown. 


° ° 


Striking Departure from Precedent 


“Mrs. M , in evidence, admitted striking the boy on the spur 
of the moment.”—Liverpool Echo. 





° ° 


A railway booking-office clerk says that in peace-time 
he was often asked by holiday-makers-to recommend a 
resort where they could go. When peace comes again he 
may find it difficult not to say “Back home.” 
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The Adventure of the Peculiar Prophecy 


words were uttered which have given the late Mr. 

Sherlock Holmes a place among political dreamers no 
less exalted than that which he occupies as an inductive 
thinker and as a student of crime. 

The date is happily fixed for us by the age of the Noble 
Bachelor, whose name as you probably remember was 
Lord Robert Walsingham de Vere St. Simon. He was the 
second son of the Duke of Balmoral, a title now (I fancy) 
extinct. His arms were “Azure, three caltrops in chief over 
a fess sable.” He had at one time been Colonial Secretary, 
and inherited “Plantagenet blood by direct descent, and 
Tudor on the distaff side.” 

He was born in 1846 (according to the Baker Street 
Debrett) and was therefore forty-one years old (reckoned 
Holmes) on the evening when Dr. Watson, feeling the 
effects of the jezail bullet which he had brought back in one 
of his “limbs” as a relic of his Afghan campaign, had chosen 
to stay indoors, and “lay listless watching the huge crest 
and monogram upon the envelope upon the table.” 

The envelope was followed not long afterwards by the 
Noble Bachelor himself. We are not told in what manner 
Lord Robert arrived, whether awheel or afoot. He may 
have come in a smart pair-horse brougham, he may have 
come like the banker in The Adventure of the Beryl Coronet, 
of whom it is written: 


L was in the wet autumn o/ 1887 that those daring 


“Yet his actions were in absurd contrast to the 
dignity of his dress and features, for he was running 
hard, with occasional little springs, such as a weary man 
gives who is little accustomed to set any tax upon his 
legs. As he ran he jerked his hands up and down, waggled 
his head and writhed his face into the most extraordinary 
contortions.” 


I always like to think that the Noble Bachelor came like 
that. 

Come as he might, he lost no time in receiving the usual 
snub. 

“T understand that you have already managed delicate 
cases of this sort, sir, though I presume that they were 
hardly from the same class of society.” 

“No, I am descending.” 

“T beg pardon?” 

“My last client of the sort was a king.” 

The Noble Bachelor had in fact been deserted almost at 
the church door by the lady whom he supposed to be his 
bride, and the affair had got into the Press. It was not 
revealed to the world at large (through the agency of the 
Strand Magazine) until the April of 1892—five years later— 
but let us suppose that the world at large did not read 
the Morning Post. The circumstances were undoubtedly 
singular. Lord Robert had married Miss Hetty Doran of 
San Francisco, whose father was “said to be the richest 
man on the Pacific slope.” During the ceremony the bride 
saw a man looking at her out of the first pew. She 
recognized him at once as her long-lost and _ secretly- 
wedded husband, Mr. Frank Moulton, whom she supposed 
to have been murdered by Apache Indians in New Mexico. 
She dropped her bouquet in front of the pew. Mr. Moulton 
picked it up and put a note inside it. She gave her new 
husband no hint of what had happened, but as soon as she 
reached her father’s house slipped on her ulster and 
disappeared. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Holmes grasped the 


whole problem immediately he was told that a man had 
picked up the bride’s bouquet in the aisle, and was inclined 
to be amused at Lestrade for spending so many hours in 
dragging the Serpentine into which the wedding garments 
had been, rather unkindly flung. There were to be no 
Ophelias for Scotland Yard that afternoon. 

Instead, Mr. Holmes invited Mr. and Mrs. Moulton and 
the Noble Bachelor to a little supper which he had already 
prepared for the occasion. The Noble Bachelor refused. 
‘He included us all in a sweeping bow and stalked out of 
the room.” 

It was then that the mantle of one of the minor prophets 
descended upon the shoulders of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 

“Then I trust you at least will honour me with your 
company,” he said to the newly-found husband. “Jt is 
always a joy to me to meet an American, Mr. Moulton, for I 
am one of those who believe that the folly of a monarch and the 
blundering of a Minister in far-gone years will not prevent 
our children from being some day citizens of the same world- 
wide country under a flag which shall be a quartering of the 
Union Jack with the Stars and Stripes.” 

There was no reply. _ Even to-day it would be a remark- 
able pronouncement. If Mr. Moulton possessed any fund 
of transpontine oratory he recognized his master and was 
dumb. If Mrs. Moulton would have liked to return some 
delicate compliment, it may be that the reference to “our 
children” caused her to blush prettily and turn away her 
head. If Dr. Watson was astounded by his companion he 
failed for once to say so, or at any rate to record the fact. 

The Art Editor of this paper has very kindly sketched 
for me the flag of which the great detective had so clear a 
vision, and I shall let it wave over the little supper of 





which the two Moultons, Mr. Sherlock Holmes and 
Doctor Watson presently partook. 

“There were a couple of brace of cold woodcock, a 
pheasant, a pdaté de fois gras pie, with a group of ancient 
and cobwebby bottles.” 

I like that word “group.” EVOoE. 


° ° 


Wishful Thinking 


I HAVE not seen the hateful phrase this year; 
To me it’s Dr. Fell—I do not love it. 
I think it’s dead, but then somehow I fear 


That this may just be an example of it. J.B.N. 
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NoRMaN MANS RIDES “4 


‘Still feel a bit unsteady on mé legs, Doc.” 


to the General Hospital looking 

something like a lump of Gruyére. 
After a few months they had patched 
him up and the surgeon gave him 
one of the machine-gun bullets as a 
souvenir. Pummice thought that now 
he would be able to go back to his 
regiment and see what had got them 
darts. Soon after his first operation 
he had persuaded the ward orderly to 
unearth his kit-bag and then he had 
carefully spread out its contents on 
the bright-red blanket that served as 
counterpane. But there was no sign of 
darts. Thus it was that Pummice, not 
ordinarily given to suspecting, began 
to have his doubts about that there 
Hegg. Hegg was all right as Number 
Two on the Company team. As 
persistent runner-up in the Company’s 
own championship he was quite 
another kettle of fish. It was common 


P RIVATE Pummice was admitted 


Pummice in Egypt 


I.—Base Hospital 


canteen comment—or had been all that 
time since—that given Pummice’s set 
of darts, Hegg could be first round the 
board any day. Given Pummice’s 
darts, indeed! You might as well say 
given Goering’s medals. ... And yet 
perhaps at this very moment with those 
self-same darts Hegg was taking on 
all-comers from El Adem to Capuzzo. 
The thought worried him considerably, 
and tinky-too as it was to lie in a real 
bed between brick walls, with no rats, 
electric light, a mug of sweet peas on 
your locker, and outside a_ notice 
which said: “Speed Limit 15 m.p.h.,” 
and another one which said: ‘To 
B.O.D., 591 Sub-Area ” — agreeable 
as all this was, Pummice couldn’t help 
wanting the time to roll on when he 
could get back to them darts. 

But the time refused to roll. The 
M.O. had written on Pummice’s clinical 
history card: ‘Retarded sensitivity,” 


or it may have been: “Retrograde 
sensibility.” Doctors are such bad 
writers. The trouble was that no 
matter what the M.O. and orderlies did 
to Pummice when probing and dressing 
his injuries, he never seemed to mind. 
Actually, he minded very much indeed, 
only not so much as he did that nasty 
crack of the Old Feller’s at the end of 
Embarkation Leave: ‘‘ You’ll do, Joe. 
But you young ’uns can’t take it like 
we could.” Then the Old Feller had 
given him a Boy Scout handshake, 
since he had left his right-arm near 
Poperinghe. Not knowing about this 
the M.O. passed on Pummice to the 
Neurologist. , 
Pummice thought of his new tor- 
mentor as “yon chap weet ’ammer,” for, 
in token of his trade, the Neurologist 
carried about, not a stethoscope, but 
a mallet, a little red-rubber mallet. 
At first Pummice believed that the 
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weapon was for self-defence, as the 
R.A.M.C. are forbidden firearms. The 
Neurologist soon disabused him. Con- 
tinually prompted, Pummice would be 
in the middle of describing August 
Bank-holiday, 1939, when “Plop!” 
the mallet would descend on _ his 
shoulder-blade. Another time when 
there was a faint hum in the sky 
Pummice had his attention directed to 
the open window with the question: 
“One of ours?” and before he could 
say, “Spitfire,” he had got a jab on 
the elbow. It wasn’t that the thing 
hurt. It could barely stun a moth 
flying all-out. But you were made to 
feel that the Neurologist wasn’t really 
interested in what you were saying; 
yet he would have you go on: talking. 
He seemed just to be watching for the 
moment when he could nip in with a 
playful uppercut to the chin or a 
tip-and-run raid on your spinal verte- 
bre. In Civvy Street, Pummice was 
a plate-layer on what the Old Feller 
still called the ‘Lancashire and York- 
shire.” So the “chap weet’ ’ammer” 
would deliberately encourage him to 
speak about his job and craftily 
canalize the conversation in to the 
matter of fishplates. There was that 
celebrated anecdote about the re-laying 
of the section near Barnsley Central, a 
dramatic race against time, with zero 
hour six o’clock of a Monday morning. 
“So t’gaffer—t’ boss, like, sir—’e cooms 
up an’ ’e says: ‘Now, laads, poot yer 
baaks inta it.’ So I oops an’ I loogs ’er 
a real good’un like. ...” “Like that?” 
snaps the Neurologist, giving Pummice 
a sharp tap with the mallet full in the 
temple. 

Altogether it tended to impede the 
flow of narrative. It was like trying to 
make the double-twenty during a bad 
air-raid. Your mind wasn’t properly 
on the job. 

Luckily all this went on behind a 
screen, a red screen, since they like 
things red in the Army. Pummice’s 
ward-mates were not witnesses of his 
humiliation, but he had to take them 
into the secret when the chap weet 
’ammer made his diagnosis, because 
he wanted to find out the meaning of 
Anxiety New Roses. Nobody could 
properly tell him, though a majority 
sided with the bloke from the Com- 
mandoes in Bed 17 who pronounced 
the strange complaint as probably a 
cross between shingles, nettlerash and 
scarlatina. As a result Private Pum- 
mice found himself being ostracized, 
as much as a man can be in an open 
twenty-bed ward. 

‘Bloomin’ scandalous, I reckon,” 
grumbled the R.T.R. Corporal, 
Keepin’ ’im in ere. What’s the 
Isolation Ward for, anyway?” 
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Well this worried Pummice, though 
not as much as the thought of them 
darts. It worried him all the more 
because although he searched night 
and day he could find no spots on him. 

His loneliness was soon relieved, 
however, by a new visitor. This one 
called himself a Psychiatrist. When 
his fellow-patients got friendlier, with 
the lapse of the supposed period for the 
incubation of the New Roses germs, 
Pummice borrowed a dictionary from 
the Gippy-Tummy Sapperin Bed 12 and 
looked up all the “S”-es. That didn’t 
help. “Sky-high-Artist” was as near 
as anyone could get to it, and he told 
the old Q.M.S. in Bed 1 who treated 
the whole business with scorn. “Sky- 
high-Artist, indeed! Well, I’m sunk! 
What an Army! They’ll be giving you 
manicurists next.” Since everybody 
had seen the Q.M.S.’s_ battle-blouse 
before the orderly put it away, with its 
Coronation and Frontier ribbons, as 
well as Mutt and Jeff, there was no 
reply. 

But that is to anticipate. Meanwhile 
Pummice was suffering the attentions 
of the Psychiatrist. What with one 
thing and another—notably them 
darts—it was obvious that something 
was biting Private Pummice. As the 
wards were sprayed every two hours 
with Flit, the question was: What? 

This the Psychiatrist set himself to 
discover. 

His methods were less brutal than 
those of the Neurologist. No hammer. 
Just an insatiable curiosity about 
everything pertaining to Pummice, his 
history, habits, loves, likes, dislikes, 
dreams, cousins and politics. The 
interrogation was most comprehensive. 
The Psychiatrist appeared to attach 
importance to the fact that Pummice 
had an aunt called Kate, but dismissed 
as irrelevant the disclosure that in his 
youth the examinee had been a 
partisan of Tom Mix. One thing that 
wild camels could not have dragged out 
of Pummice was any reference to darts. 
For there was just the faint chance 
that the missing set might still be 
somewhere in the hospital and no one, 
not even an M.O., must know how 
highly Pummice prized it. Once the 
inquisitor got very hot when he 
touched on the subject of hobbies. 
But not so hot as Pummice, whose 
brow started to knit like a Women’s 
Institute. The reaction was not lost 
on the Psychologist. To the original 
verdict on the case of “Anxiety 
Neuroses” he added his own rider: 
“Introvert. Fixation: anti-recrea- 
tional.” 

Well, the cure for this was trays, only 
being in the Army they -had to call 
them something else. So when Pum- 
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mice sat up in bed plaiting strips of 
coloured raffia over a skeleton of wood 
they said it was Occupational Therapy. 
Pummice enjoyed the treatment very 
much, if only he had not had such a big 
audience. For the pourparlers noticed 
above had now developed into an 
all-round matey non-aggression pact. 
Pummice felt it would be nice to take 
one of these Occupational Therapies 
home to his wife when the war was 
over. What a treat for her to have her 
morning cup o’ tea fetched up on one 
of those. (All the married section of 
the M.E.F. intends to bring its wife an 
early morning cup of tea.) 

Only he mustn’t tell his wife about 
his instructor. Nellie wouldn’t approve 
of those dyed finger-nails that sped so 
deftly through the weft and woof of 
the Therapy. ‘Pummice should all the 
time have been watching the fingers. 
But often his eyes would stray up- 
wards, to the short white sleeve, across 
the red shoulder-strap to something 
that made him momentarily forget 
them darts and Nellie, and instead 
wonder if all the South African nurses 
were like that. 

Well, to cut a long story short, 
Pummice never became really skilled 
at making Therapies. He seemed 
reluctant to leave the apprentice stage. 
Perhaps that was why they took him 
off the job. Anyway one day the 
Sky-high-Artist came in in the middle 
of the Therapy lesson and when the 
crowd of extern-students had scattered 
to their beds he remarked that 
Pummice was looking a different man; 
and soon Pummice was discharged from 
hospital. His Fixation was now 
reported mobile, but as his insensibility 
to pain persisted, he was medically 
down-graded to Category B, which 
meant “fit for Base duties only.” 

When Pummice left none of his 
ward-mates was there to say goodbye. 
Pummice didn’t know that they were 
all on the mat that morning before the 
Commandant for malingering ; feigning 
New Roses. So he left sad at heart, 
worrying over the fickleness of human 
affections and them darts. 


° ° 


Opportunity 
‘““Wanted Housekeeper over mil. age all 
duties except washing 1 gent.” 
Advert. in “The Birmingham Mail.” 


° ° 


“Hoxtmpays aT Home. 

Visit the beautiful Memorial Gardens at 
Oxford Crematorium, Bayswater Road, 
Headington; within easy walking distance 
of buses; open every day.” 

Oxford Times. 











From H.M. Ship 


EAR WIFE,—I have had no 
letter from you since I last 
mentioned the fact that I had 

no letter but I dare say it is no fault of 
yours and I am not grumbling. I do 
not understand why anyone should be 
accused of grumbling just because he 
happens to mention an interesting fact. 
I just state the fact and leave it at that 
without any kind of sorrowful hymns 
or psalms and if this is grumbling it is 
a great surprise to me. A doctor or 
nurse who comes in and says the 
patient is no more is certainly stating 
a fact and yet nobody shouts “Oh, do 
stop grumbling.” I cannot think of 
anything upon this earth which irritates 
me more than when I say to Potts 
“Oh look Potts I have broke my pipe 
again and that makes fifteen this com- 
mission,” and he says “Do stop 
grumbling.” If it sounds to you like a 
grumble about Potts you are quite 
right for I am indeed grumbling about 
him and fully entitled to do so I hope. 
Well as I was saying the mails in these 
parts are something dreadful. Potts 
says the females are not much better 
but I wouldnt know about that being 
a married man. You will say Potts is a 
married man too which is quite true 
but I dare say he is merely_ observing 
nature in a scientific way and reporting 
such things as may prove of general 
interest. I have often told Potts that 
science seems to be a great excuse for 
almost anything. For instance a chap 
can take half a pint in every pub in 
Chatham for the purposes of some 
silly kind of investigation and to hear 
him talk you’d actually think he was 
suffering horrible tortures for the sake 
of science. The next night he has to do 
it again to check his results because one 
test cannot prove a thing. Another 
night he can sit in one place all evening 
observing the effects on himself and 
come again another time to make sure. 
And so on. All for science mind you. 
The chap with the scientific mind has 
to be quite fearless Potts tells me but 
I see nothing to fear in most of his 
experiments. .I never heard of Potts 
falling into Chatham Basin for the sake 
of science because if you fall in there 
they put you in hospital for two weeks 
for observation the water in the basin 
being the same stuff Henry the Eighth 
filled it with long ago. If all I have seen 
of Henry on the pictures is correct he 
probably did not even put in clean 
water to begin with but you cannot 
always believe the pictures. Potts 
tells me Art and Fact are two different 
things and I asked him what you would 
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call a picture which is neither and he 
got quite angry and called me a 
perishing sea-lawyer which is the pot 
calling the kettle black if ever I hear it 
although come to think of it I never 
could see why a pot should not call a 
kettle black if it seemed like a good 
idea. It all depends on what the pot is 
trying to prove. I must ask Potts 
about this. Well to go back to scien- 
tific experiments. I have got a little 
surprise for you and please do not be 
angry or frightened for it happens 
to most sailors in time and I dare say 
it is better to get it over with as soon 
as possible. I mean tattooing. The 
native who did me wanted to cover as 
much of me as he could which was not 
very odd when you think he charges 
by the size and number of the pictures 
but he said it was all because of his 
wonderful instinct for Art and he had 
never seen a better background than 
me and he would do everything 
practically free. But I just let him do 
my arms. If you like the effect I could 
always have additions made. On my 
left forearm I have your name and the 
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date of our wedding all done up in a 
big heart and when I squeeze my fist 
open and shut I can make the heart 
beat which gives a most artistic effect. 
On the biceps above I have a killick. 
On my right biceps I have a most life- 
like bunch of roses and below them I 
have a dolphin sporting about. I 
wanted to have the ship’s name but 
then I suddenly wondered what the 
censors would think. I was not 
actually so worried about what they 
would think as what they might be 
tempted to do. A painful thought you 
must admit. The tattooer said he would 
do the whole job free if I would let 
him tattoo a small advertisement on 
me but I told him I would just as soon 
let him go ahead and cover me with 
news items and cricket results and 
letters to the editor. I want to look like 
an art gallery and not a ruddy news- 
paper. A motto is all right of course 
though there does not seem to be much 
sense in paying a man to write good 
advice all over you when you can 
always get it free from any of your pals. 
Your ever loving JOE. 


Cheerio! My Hearties 


HERE! At last we can breathe 

again, sweep the slim volume of 

modern poetry from the oc- 
casional table, hurl the gramophone 
record of the delicious new crooner 
crashing into the fireplace, and send 
the little bronze by the mid-European 
sculptor to the salvage. 

We need no longer spend anxious 
afternoons at hushed Private Views, 
listening with strained ear to glean the 
comments murmured by languid young 
gentlemen in low voices; nor get in a 
muddle by not admitting from the 
start that we didn’t go to the Coptic 
drama played in the manner of 2000 
A.D. America. 

Away soft sentiment, debility and 
faintishness; feebleness and enervation 
we eschew you; avaunt emasculation 
and drooping decrepitude, no more 
weakness, slush and flagging; from the 
listless, the slack, the effete, the 
unbraced, the spent, the nerveless, we 
turn for ever. “Jolly good,” we may 
shout as we hang up the hunting prints. 
A row of Toby jugs and a tankard or 
two would be champion on the mantel- 
piece. We'll re-read our Pickwick, and 
Newbolt and Henley are neglected 
poets. I am glad now I had decided 
against acquiring an interesting drawl, 
and what a comfort to be able to like 
saxe-blue and admit that soldiers 


marching bring a lump to my throat 
and processions make me burst into 
tears, that Union Jacks and songs 
about England don’t embarrass me in 
the least and that I am mad on 
cowboy films. 

I shall blew some coupons, dammit, 
on a slap-up length of tweed, that’ll 
be a bit of all right, and a tophole pair 
of stout brogues; nail-polish its a bit 
exotic, and all that stuff on the girls’ 
faces, not that I am against a bit of lip- 
salve, mind you, girls wiil be girls I 
always say, and it’s tough cheese to 
put the stopper on all their fun and 
games. But they spoil themselves that’s 
what I say, unnatural, women were 
never meant to tamper with their hair, 
women’s glory I always say, I like to 
see a nice knob at the back. There’s 
nothing like a cold bath of a morning 
either, tootle-oo, pip pip, it makes you 
glow, not half; top, of the morning 
with knobs on! : 

And come to think of it, Christmas 
is coming; grand! the kiddies’ season 
I always say, bless °em! out with the 
old Yule log, and war or no war, how 
about a bit of mistletoe, what? Romps 
and cheery faces I say, it’ll all be gas 
and gaiters for the festive season. 

But there’s one thing. 

There is a paper shortage. I don’t 
think I shall have to wear a paper cap. 
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“And now, before I ask our dis- to give his address— 
tinguished guest— 


Forestry Corps 


HEN I enlisted back at home, six thousand miles away 
W (I joined up at Vancouver, getting there from Menzies Bay), 
I went and joined the Forestry, for I’m a logging man. 
The way I figure, every guy should do the things he can. 
They sent us loggers overseas to log the Scottish Hills 
And show them how we cut the stuff that goes to Fraser Mills. 
It seems the Scotties didn’t know a spar-tree from a “cat.” 
Well, boys, they sure do know it now. We laid the country flat. 


Their trees are mostly little stuff, a spindly kind of shrub. 

You wouldn’t think their pine and fir would pay for half our grub. 

We try to tell them of the firs that grow two hundred feet 

But losh (that’s Scotch), they laugh at our colonial deceit. 

We speak of cedars ten feet thick and mountains two miles high 

And rivers three miles broad and such . . . they never blink an eye 
But just say “Och” and ‘“Heugh” and “Wow” and other Scottish words 
That mean ‘Canadians can lie the same as other birds.” 


Well, if they seem to think our tongues are pretty slick and limber, 
They know that we’re not fooling when it comes to cutting timber. 
We only wish their firs had grown two thousand years or so 

To give us wood to bite on and put on a proper show. 


My gosh, they ain’t seen nothing yet. They think we’re working fast .. . 


They ought to see a logging-camp that really goes full blast, 
An outfit near Alberni, say, that tears the woods apart 
And turns the trees to Davis rafts before they barely start. 


And yet, though they’re not logging folk, I like these Scottish boys. 
They’re solid and they’re careful and they never make a noise 

But just keep working on the job, a-ready for what’s next, 

And though they say they’re mad as hell, you know they’re not that vexed. 
I’ve watched them pretty close these days and made a pal or two 

Who talk like punk comedians but think like me and you. 

In fact, they think much better, for unlike the logging men 

They’re not so keen on cutting as on growing trees again. 
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may I remind members that our next 
meeting— 











will not be held in this room— 
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but, in view of the popularity of .the 
Speaker — 

















in the very much larger Lecture-Hall 
downstairs.” 
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“Well then for heaven’s sake Give it to Lord Woolton.” 


An Assistant Master at War 


From the papers of Lieutenant A. J. Wentworth, late Assistant 
Master at Burgrove Preparatory School. 


UESDA Y —I am to go to a new regiment to-morrow 

—the 600th. I should call it “X” or “B” Regiment 

normally, for security reasons, but this unit happens 
to be known simply as “X” Regiment -(another letter, 
really, of course, but the meaning is clear, I hope), so I 
thought it safer to reverse the procedure and call it a 
number. One has to be particularly careful what one says 
when moving. 

It is unsettling somehow to make a change after all this 
time, but I suppose a soldier must be prepared to up sticks 
and be off to the end of the world if need be. It is not that 
I mind, only one gets used to having the hole in the carpet 
on the right-hand side of the fire-place in the mess and it is 
disconcerting for the first day or two in the new mess to 
find it on the left. I have got used to the filing system here, 
too, in a way, and there is the barber in Leopold Street— 
quite exceptionally good and very moderate. Goodness 
knows what the local man at Salisbury will be like. 

The C.O. has been most kind. I am not actually appointed 
Adjutant of the new unit, he says, but it will be only a 
matter of days, he thinks. ; 

Wednesday.—Well, here I am, with very mixed feelings I 
must say, particularly as I am not where I expected to be, 
but somewhere quite different. At least I don’t think I am 
expected to be here, unless I made a foolish mistake in the 
first place, which does not seem very likely. 

The trouble began at the Booking-office, where I put 
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down my Railway warrant saying ‘‘Crowsfoot” to the 
clerk—forgetting for the moment that it was Crowsfoot 
from which I was going, not to which. The clerk with a rather 
impudent grin said “Return?” and somebody in the queue 
asked me if my journey was really necessary. I made no 
reply, but merely stood quietly waiting for my ticket to be 
made out. It was all the more annoying to find that the 
ticket, when at last. I got it, was made out to the wrong 
destination. 

“Look here,” I said. “I want to go to Salisbury. You’ve 
given me a ticket to Bury St. Edmunds.” 

“Tt says Bury St. Edmunds here,” he said, showing me 
the warrant, and to my amazement I found that it did. 

“There has been some mistake,” I began. 

“Your parents, not mine,” said the clerk—a remark of 
which I could make neither head nor tail. Surely he did 
not suppose that my warrant has been made out by my 
father, even had he been still alive, which, as a matter of 
fact, he is not? Of course the clerk could not know-that, 
but still! one does not have warrants made out by one’s 
parents, dead or alive. 

Unfortunately the train came in while I was wondering 
what to do, leaving me no time to ring up my old Head- 
quarters and make certain where I was supposed to go. I 
still think the C.O. said Salisbury, but on the other hand 
there it was in black-and-white on the warrant “Bury St. 
Edmunds,” so rather than risk turning up late at my new 
unit, which creates a bad impression, I decided to jump in. 

I suppose the difficulty over my ticket had muddled me, 
for it was not until the train had pulled out that I remem- 
bered I had forgotten to make arrangements about my 
luggage. I suppose it will go to Salisbury as it was labelled 
there, unless it stays at Crowsfoot. In any case it isextremely 
awkward to be in this place in borrowed pyjamas, quite 
apart from shaving and so on. One feels such a fool. 

There were two young subalterns in my carriage who 
were most helpful after I had explained my troubles to 
them. I was doubtful at first of the wisdom of telling them 
where I was going until one of them said he was a spy and 
the other offered to take off his vest and show me the marks 
of the parachute-harness on his back, at which we all 
laughed. 

“What would that prove?” I asked. 
parachutes as well, you know.” 

- “But haven’t you seen the film?” said one of them, 
staring. 

“What film?” I asked. 

“ Next of Kin.” 

“No,” I said. “But I’ve heard of it, of course.” 


‘“Germans use 





THE PRIME MINISTER SAID: 


“\7EVER in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few.” 


That famous and well-deserved tribute to the 
prowess and devotion of British airmen serves as a 
fitting reminder of the debt we owe to them. We 
can never repay them for all they have done and are 
doing for us, but through the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND we are able to meet some of their needs. 
Will you please help us in the good work by sending 
a contribution? Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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. and this is that new chap reading it.” 


“Good for you. Only I thought you must have seen it 
when you laughed.” 

“Seen it when I laughed?” I said. “‘Oh, I see. You mean 
you thought I must have laughed when I saw it. But then 
I haven’t seen it, as I told you.” 

“No, no. What I mean is I thought you wouldn’t have 
laughed if you hadn’t seen it 1 

“Naturally not,” I said. “One doesn’t laugh at what 
one doesn’t see, does one?” He seemed a particularly 
incoherent young man, even as young men go to-day, and 
I turned to the other officer and asked him if he could tell 
me whether the 600th were at Bury St. Edmunds. 

He said he thought not, but believed the 500th were at 
a place called Partinghurst or used to be, if that was any 
help. In any case, he said, the train didn’t go to Bury St. 
Edmunds or anywhere near it. This final blow quite dis- 
heartened me and in the end I decided to make the best 
of a bad business and get out at Parkinghurst. Rather 
a dull sergeant at the Drill Hall seemed to think I had come 
to pay the men, but in the end I made myself understood 
and he agreed to take me to see the Major. 

To my amazement and, I am bound to say, distress, I 
found myself face to face with a man who was once, for a 
short time, a colleague of mine at Burgrove. In the 
ordinary way, naturally, I am delighted to meet old members 
of the staff, but Major Faggott—well, really, sometimes I 
pretty nearly lost patience with his laissez faire attitude 
and his almost roystering way of going on. Not a good 
scholar either. However, there it was. 

“Well, well, well,” he said. “Ruffle my periwig if it 
isn’t old Wentworth, the doyen of Burgrove. Have a 
whisky and tell me what brings you here. I suppose you 
still drink as heavily as ever?” 

“T am on my way to join the 600th,” I replied, ignoring 
his last remark, ‘“‘and I thought I would report here i 

“This is the 500th,” he said. 

“T know,” I said, “but unfortunately I got into the 
wrong train for Bury St. Edmunds at 

“Bury St. Edmunds!” said Major Faggot (he never 
scrupled to interrupt in the old days, I remember). “But 
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the 600th aren’t at Bury St. Edmunds. All this is very 
peculiar, Wentworth. I am inclined to think you are a 
deserter.” 

The fool then warned me that anything I said would be 
taken down in triplicate and used as evidence against me, 
and asked me what I had done with my luggage. 

“T have sent it to Salisbury,” I said shortly. 

“An excellent plan. Then when you get posted to a 
unit in Newcastle and take the wrong train for Haverford- 
west you'll find your luggage waiting for you. The only 
thing is, what are you going to do in the meantime?” 

“Tf you will direct me to a hotel,” I began, rather stiffly— 
but Major Faggott would not hear of it, and very generously 
offered me a bed and the loan of a pair of pyjamas. They 
are rather more gaudy than my usual choice, as one would 
expect, but it would have been churlish to refuse. I am 
sure he means well, but, well, I suppose we have rather 
different ideas of what is and what is not done. 

We must wait and see what the morrow will bring forth. 

H. F. E. 


Summer Mood 
Te warm wind-following sky that branches us, 


Cloud-tufted and sleek-seeming as a shell, 
What peace it holds: and the clouds when they pass 
Are swans whose shadows on the shallows fall. 


Almost this second is substance and a shadow is war, 
And we beneath a summer-time hayrick flung 
Are poised a pause in a lost land, where clear 
From its still spires at evening the bells rang. 


High, careless country hours, cooling the mind: 
It is these windfalls of war that wake in us 
The enduring heart, and O the sturdy hand 
That gropes illusion and grasps at last on peace. 





“Filet de sole meunitre—that’s off; fricassée de 
bauf—that should be ‘fricassé de vEAU,’ and in any 
case only one ‘e’ in ‘ fricassé’—1HAT’s off.” 
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“TI assure you, Sir Simon, this will create a sensation on the battlefield.” 


Workers’ 


M; ALL this an ’oliday?” says Bill. “J calls it a 
C battle!” 
Y’ couldn’t blame ’im neither; we was packed in 

the train like cattle 

Or like them old Frenchy waggons—you know, omms an’ 
chevokes. 

“Call this an ’oliday?” says Bill. 
jokes.” 


“*Ere! None of yer 


“ You needn’t grouse,” says ’is missus. ‘“‘You’re just bein’ 
silly ; 

You ain’t got the kids on yer ’ands; ’ere’s Ernie an’ 
Lily 

Looking regular queer at the start ’cos you would give ’em 
them: there sweets, 

Which they ain’t used to in war-time. . 


$9 


gets all the treats! 


Oh, wimmen 


“Well, what did we come for?” says Bill. “We ’adn’t 
got to; 

Couldn’t we ’ave seen them posters tellin’ of us not to? 

But you says, ‘An ’oliday’s an ’oliday; we must ’ave some 
fun.’ 

Fun !” says ’e, loosenin’ ’is collar, 
one.” 


“Count me out for 


Playtime 


“That’s right,” says ’is missus, “‘’Course I’m to get all the 
blame for it; 

What you’d ha’ been like if we’d stayed put at ’ome— 
well there ain’t a name for it; 

An’ what’ll you do when we get there? Sit down, I suppose, 
an’ drink beer— 

If there is any. Give me an ’and with the kiddies? No 
bloomin’ fear!” 


“Serve y’ right, then,” says Bill, “after all what the 
Government told yer; 

But there—you was that set on comin’ that nothin’ would 
‘old yer.” 

“Me!” says ’is missus, “I like yer old adjectived nerve; 

It was you let us in for all this—an’ I ’ope you get what 
y deserve.” 





> 


“Ere!” I says, “Arf a mo. 
intervenin’, 

“It’s a question of facin’ the facts—if you follow my meanin’. 

If a chap takes an ’oliday, see, an’ ’e travels away for it, 

An’ ’e’s done what ’e shouldn’t ’ave done, ’e must bloomin’ 
well pay for it. 

Well, pay up an’ shut up,” I says. “We're ’ere. An’ a very 
nice day for it.” H. B. 


Quit naggin’,” I says, 
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THE QUISLING TOUCH 


“For there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor breed, nor birth, 
When two wrong men stand face to face,— 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 








Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, August 4th.—House of Lords: 
Home Guards Victorious. 


House of Commons: Talk 
of Many Things. 


Wednesday, August 5th.—House 
of Commons: Brief Recess is 
Here Our Portion. 


Thursday, August 6th.—House 
of Commons : Epilogue. 


Tuesday, August 4th.—From 
time to time, the House of 
Commons (more frequently the 
House of Lords) treats itself to 
a sort of General Knowledge 
Bee. The whole House asks 
questions, and Ministers have 
to answer them. 

To the informed onlooker it 
is quite exciting. To the new- 
comer it is probably often 
confusing. 

Some distinguished officers 
of the United States forces, 
who sat in the Gallery with 
Lord Srmon, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, seemed at first to fall in 
the second category. 

Lord Srmon (who has a gift 
for pungent and pithy explana- 
tion in private) appeared to give his 
guests the essentials of the play, and 
they then proceeded to enjoy it as 
much as anybody. ~ 

At its most inquisitive, the Commons 
can ask a variety of questions which 
make the famous Fifty-seven of the 
pickle-maker look like the first efforts 
of a cookery class. 

To-day’s selection would make a 
passable Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge. Like this:— 

Grenades, Fishing With. Sir JAMES 
Gricc, War Minister, expressed lack 
of knowledge of the practice of fishing 
in Scottish mountain streams by the 
crafty (if unorthodox) use of hand- 
grenades. Mr. GRAHAM WHITE said it 
was so, but Sir James still looked 
dubious. 

Saluting, Not Much, in London. 
Major CHARLES TAaYLor (whose affec- 
tion for the common soldier must 
otherwise be beyond doubt, since he 
leads the demand for more pay for 
them) wanted the rules of saluting 
enforced in London. 

At least, with admirable adapt- 
ability, he wanted the rules either 
abolished or enforeed—one or t’other. 
He said nobody saluted anybody in the 
Metropolis. 

Sir JaMEs GriccG, having emphasized 
that the saluting rule in London was 
the same as everywhere else, expressed 
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the view that, as in the last war, the 
problem would settle itself on common- 
sense lines. 

Fire-Watching, Dodging of. Miss 
ELLEN Wrtxrnson, Supreme Fire- 
Watcher of Great Britain, announced 





PUNCHING-BALL FOR THE PEERS 


Lorp SrrasBouel practises on Lorp CrRoFt. 


that men who had so far dodged fire- 
watching and all other part-time 
duties, would be made to do their bit 
under a new Order. Members (who are 
exempt) cheered. She explained that 
quite a lot of the “dodgers” were, up 
to then, legally exempt—but would not 
be in future. 





A FEATHER (HE THINKS) IN 
HIS BONNET 


Str ANDREW DUNCAN 
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Major Epwarp FELLowss, the 
Clerk at the Table, and Commander of 
Parliament’s Home Guard, gave the 
Minister a glance which plainly said 
(or would have, but for his official 
impartiality): “About time, too.” 

Services, Pay of. Sir Krnes- 
LEY Woop, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced that 
there would be a debate on the 
pay of the Services when 
Parliament’s short recess is 
over. To assist M.P.s there 
would be a white paper point- 
ing out “relevant factors.” 

Furniture, Profits On. Mr. 
DattTon, President of the Board 
of Trade, announced a new 
Order fixing the maximum 
profits to be made on both new 
and second - hand furniture. 
Everybody seemed quite 
pleased. 

Tanks, Cooler. Mr. OLIVER 
LYTTELTON, Minister of Pro- 
duction, announced the names 
of the members of the panel 
which is to look into the 
possibility of cooling our tanks 
for desert warfare. It is under- 
stood that large supplies of 
towels dipped in ice-water are 
being provided for the panel. 

Chickens, Hypnotized, and 
Lines, White. Captain SOMERSET DE 
Cuair (having taken his place on the 
Opposition Benches) got tough with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer over 
compensation for people dispossessed 
to make room for large-scale battle- 
practices. The Chancellor (said the 
Captain) was like a chicken which 
stood hypnotized in front of a white 
line (of Treasury tradition). 

Sir Krnestey replied that he did not 
feel like a chicken, and the question 
was not pressed to a division. 

[Note for future historians : Captain 
DE CHarR then returned to his accus- 
tomed place on the official bench 
behind Ministers and resumed the 
docile rdle of a Parliamentary Private 
Secretary. GLapDsTonE, Dizzy, and a 
considerable army of enthusiasts for 
Parliamentary tradition doubtless 
turned a number of times in their 
graves at this procedure.] 

Session, Secret, Statement in. Sir 
STAFFORD Cripps, at the end of 
questions, announced that Mr. ATTLEE 
had a statement and (more from force 
of habit than anything else) moved for 
a secret session. This lasted but a few 
minutes, and its object will doubtless 
emerge in due course. 

Then the House abandoned its 
Encyclopedia of General Knowledge, 
and got down to a highly technical 
discussion on a Bill to enable the 
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“ No currants, me foot! 
next month.” 


occasional offender to be found among 
the United States Forces in Great 
Britain to be tried by his own courts- 
martial, and not by the normal British 
courts. 

The lawyers did not like the idea a 
bit. They talked of the antiquity of 
our laws and all that. Some of them 
got really angry. Major Lyons, who 
is an authority on court-martial law, 
spoke of the “indecent haste of the 
Government” in wanting the Bill 
passed in a single day, when all the 
time in the world had been at their 
disposal, had Ministers chosen to use it. 

But Sir DonaLp SoMERVELL, the 
Attorney-General, and Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison, Home Secretary, poured oil 
on the troubled lawyers and the Bill 
passed all stages, with no more 
opposition than a parting nasty look 
from the lawyers. 
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Sergeant Lord Strasoie!, Home 
Guard, fought a spirited action in 
defence of his superior officers in the 
House of Lords. He wanted first-class 
travel for commissioned Home Guard 
officers, just as other commissioned 
officers had. 

Lord Croft said this would be against 
the whole spirit of the Home Guard, 
which recognized no differences of rank. 
This was a “new one” on most of the 
many Home Guard officers among their 
Lordships, and Lord StRABoLGI having 
described Lord Crort’s as the weakest 
defence ever put up for a Government, 
they trooped into the Lobby against 
the Ministerial decree. 

And they defeated the Government 
by 2 to 1—the figures were 26 to 13. 
The unlucky 13 went into a huddle and 
seemingly decided not to recommend 
either a Government resignation or an 








I reckon you’re keepin’ ’em back ’opin’ to get more points for ’em 


immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
But Home Guard officers may Go First 
in future. 

Wednesday, August 5th—Mr. EDEN 
announced to-day the death of the 
Munich Agreement, born 1938. Its 
provisions will not bind us when the 
Peace Table: is reached. 

There was a debate on Royal 
Ordnance Factories, and waste of 
labour, and things like that. 

Thursday, August 6th—Mr. RoBERT 
Hvupson, Minister of Agriculture, added 
this to the General Knowledge of the 
Commons: “If we gave up feeding 
racehorses it would provide one month’s 
balancer food for one hen in every 300.” 

Proposition not pressed. 

Mr. Hannau (of Bilston, Staffs.) 
opened a debate asking for a Jewish 
Fighting Force to aid us in Palestine. 

And so to hols. 
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; H. J. Talking 


Ms: years ago, before I got involved in my present 


set of circumstances, science, my wife, etc., I had 

a job as make-up expert to a circus. They used to 
find that after a few years of easy living the animals got a 
benevolent look, and my work was to make them look 
ferocious, and also to stick false hair on if they began to 
moult, because nothing looks less impressive than a lion 
or tiger that is bald in patches. Although my position was 
getting on for humble I was always anxious to improve the 
show, and made two attempts that way. I knew that what 
the audience really enjoyed was to see somebody get hurt, 
and that all the nets about in the trapeze acts were bad for 
business. However, the acrobats complained at my hurrying 
in and clearing them away just after their turn had begun. 
My second attempt to give the public what it wanted was 
the cause of my leaving. I heavily increased the charge of 
gunpowder used to propel the human cannon-ball, and 
when the gun was fired he disappeared through the roof 
of the tent, making a gaping hole and landing on the tower 
of the church, though it would probably have hurt more, 
I told him, if it had been a spire. 

I then joined the crew of a boat which was taking a party 
of tourists through the Mediterranean to visit places they 
had read about in books. When we set sail I was merely 
the menu writer, but I wanted to make myself generally 
useful, and giving lectures on places we were going to visit 
was one of my methods of so doing. I did not know very 
much about these places but I had advertisements of the 
various hotels, many of which contained menus, and in 
my lectures I made expert criticisms of these. Some of 
the travellers complained that I ignored ruins, picture- 
galleries, etc., but I pointed out that, though there would be 
guides on the spot to deal with such, there would be 
nobody to warn them where not to have lunch, and it was 
my experience that a bad meal offset the most ruined 
ruins seen anywhere. 

In the course of this voyage it occurred to me that one 
of the most interesting things to happen at sea was a 
mutiny, but in organizing one, one of my first difficulties 
was the absence of belaying-pins. Unfortunately I didn’t 
know what they looked like, and as when I asked the mate 
where they were kept he merely said “What were you 
wishing to belay,” I decided to go more for marlinspikes, 
and tried to borrow some from the chief steward, telling 
him that by Board of Trade Regulations we were bound to 





carry one for each passenger. Fortunately, not being really 
a seaman, this took him in, and though he said he couldn’t 
lay his hands on them for the moment he wrote me a note 
which said “To whom it may concern. Marlinspikes. 
Priority is what the bearer has.” I should explain that 
the chief steward was working his way through college, 
and owing to the fact that the ship’s voyages rarely fitted 
in with the vacations he was still some distance from taking 
his degree, which was in agriculture. I once asked him why 
he had chosen a ship rather than a farm; but he explained 
that on a farm he would get no time for his reading, though 
he agreed it was a pity that his practical work could be no 
more than raising mustard and cress on a damp flannel. 
To stir up strife among the crew, which in a mutiny 


is a sine qua non, as some people say, I grated pumice-stone 


into the soup, but the men sent a deputation to the Captain 
saying they liked the flavour and could they have it for 
tea as well. The only other proved method of disgruntling 
seemed to be for the officers to adopt a policy of brutal 
repression, but as they were mild-mannered men, to 
persuade them was not so easy as you might think. I 
called several times on the Captain and loudly admired 
Bligh of the Bounty, hinting he was a good model, but 
the Captain said he was training to be a teacher and 
such methods were psychologically unsound. Fate being 
evidently against me, I left the passengers for the rest 
of the trip to entertain themselves, and spent my time 
preparing a selection from my menus for the Press. 

You may be wondering how I could bring myself to 
eschew this life of adventure for the calm of a laboratory, 
which, however, was what I was led to do by wedding- 
presents. An uncle of mine gave me some ammonia, and 
this made me so mad keen to collect chemicals that soon I 
had most of those whose names began with “A.” From this 
to adopting science as my main work was but a short step. 
To begin with I did most kinds of science, narrowing to 
psychological physics when I noticed that not much was 
done in this branch. It is always an advantage to be a 
pioneer and often results in free dinners, gold medals and 
expensive funerals. I broke the ice with an experiment 
showing that emotion has no effeet on weight. I weighed a 
guinea-pig, annoyed it and weighed it again. The two 
results were identical. 

One of the greatest difficulties for a pioneer is to get his 
work published. There are many scientific periodicals, but 
most of them are controlled by a ring like the Royal Society 
or British Israelites. I finally had to found a periodical of 
my own which I called Psychological Physics, Etcetera. 1 
chose this name as I did not want to have to write every 
contribution myself. Indeed, it was necessary to admit 
some contributions which were not strictly scientific in 
order to fill up space. B. Smith wrote a very fine serial 
called “The Amorous Alderman” while my wife used to 
write poetry; and she was a very useful poet to have on the 
staff of any magazine as she could write short or long lines 
as required and thus fit closely round the edge of illustrations. 
Some of her poems were: “A Dialogue Between a Horse 
and a Weeping Willow,” ‘““My Heart is Like a Dandelion” 
and “Jubilation Re Spring.” Owing to weak circulation we 
suffered deficits until we decided to combine publishing 
with the running of a small brewery. As a whole, the 
business made a profit, beer being popular and B. Smith 
thinking of several special lines, such as blue beer for gala 
nights and scented beer for use by ladies. 
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Cricket 


“EF the worst comes to the worst,” 
said Second-Lieutenant Sympson, 
“we can borrow a man or so from 
the R.A.S.C. The village have chal- 
lenged my detachment of the Pioneer 
Corps to a cricket-match, and honour 
forbids that we should decline.” 

“But you only have twenty men,” 
I said, ‘‘and it is most unlikely that 
eleven of them are both able and 
willing to play cricket. They work 
pretty hard, and if they are anything 
like my own men they will much 
prefer to spend any free Saturday 
afternoon they may get in bed.” 

Sympson came over to see me again 
a few days later, and I asked him how 
the men had reacted to the news that 
he had pledged eleven of them to play 
cricket against the village. 

“They were full of enthusiasm,” he 
said, “and I got eleven volunteers 
without the slightest trouble. Quite a 
good team, too. Corporal Hawkins is 
an excellent fast bowler, and he is 
slightly cross-eyed, which will deceive 
the batsmen as to his intentions. Then 
I have three good wicket-keepers.” 

“Three?” I asked. “Isn't that 
rather a lot?” 

“T shall actually only use one, of 
course,” Sympson admitted, “but it 
is nice to feel that I have a couple 
of reserves up my sleeve in case of 
accidents. Then our batting is quite 
strong. Sergeant Williams used to 
play regularly in peace-time, and his 
being a sergeant is a help, of course. 
It gives him confidence.” 

Two days later I had to ring 
Sympson up about some boots that had 
gone astray, and I asked him how the 
team was shaping. 

“Take my advice, old boy,” he said, 
“and never try to run a cricket-match 
in the Army unless you have at least 
a thousand men to draw from. 
Sergeant Williams has had his leave 
advanced, and won’t be back in time. 
Corporal Hawkins has been _trans- 
ferred to another detachment. Private 
Judson has been sentenced to 28 days’ 
detention for selling his boots. He was 
my only slow bowler, and so I made an 
impassioned speech for the defence, 
but it was of no avail.” 

“So you will have to rely,” I said, 
“on some help from the R.A.S.C.?” 

Sympson laughed bitterly. 

“ Broken reeds,” he said, “‘they have 
a gas-exercise on Saturday, and their 
Major, who has no sense of proportion, 
refuses to release any of them.” 

On Friday I rang up again, about 
some anklets,-web. Sympson sounded 
very low. 
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“ Now, remember, nothing debilitated or anaemic.” 


“You'll hardly believe it,” he said, 
“but I am the only member of the 
team who will be able to turn out 
to-morrow, unless a miracle happens. 
My three wicket-keepers have all 
refused to play, because they say I led 
each of them to believe that he would 
keep wicket. I thought for a moment 
of having the three of them packed 
tightly behind the stumps, but in the 
end I dismissed them with a haughty 
sneer, saying that we could manage 
without them. Then Privates Batty 
and Rowe have gone on an N.C.O.’s 
course, Private Watson on a sanitary 
course, and Private McKenzie on 
agricultural leave. I suppose I shall 


have to ring up the secretary of the 
village team and scratch the engage- 
ment. But I don’t like doing it.” 

In the end, however, Sympson got 
out of it rather well. The secretary of 
the village team called round, full of 
blushing apologies, and said that he 
couldn’t get a team together because a 
Local Defence display had suddenly 
been arranged, and all his men were 
either in the Home Guard or the 
N.F.S. or A.R.P. 

Sympson made it clear that he took 
a poor view of secretaries who made 
arrangements that they were unable 
to carry out, but agreed, eventually, to 
abandon the match. 
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At the Revue 





“LIGHT AND SHADE” 
(AMBASSADORS) 


INTIMACY, however delightful, means 
friction. Intimate revue caught on 
and is still catching, but it has its 
own dangers. The orchestra pit—the 
physical gulf between the stage and 
Row A—represents something very 
important. The theatre gives you a 
new world, one that seems real if the 
play is successful, but a different world. 
Out of cardboard and plaster, out of 
intonations and tricks with time, the 
theatre creates this astonishing illusion. 
The footlights are not a barrier to be 
overcome. They are the indication that 
the audience is entering somewhere 
where three walls make four, and two 
hours make twenty years. The pro- 
ducer throws a great deal away when 
he destroys ‘this barrier and makes 
his caste lean confidingly down and 
buttonhole the stalls. And if he does 
this, he must of course be doubly 
careful that he has hit exactly the 
right note with the audience. He and 
they must laugh, and giggle, at the 
same things. They must be. touched 
to tears at the same time, and they 
must never be embarrassed. There is, 
simply and physically, no room for it 
in intimate revue. And ordinarily you 
would say that no one understands this 
better than Mr. HERBERT FARJEON. 
He is the past master, the conjuror of 
pocket revues—if you can call anyone 
a conjuror who tells people they are 
all in the secret when they really are. 
He has found out, by instinct and 
experience, the most acceptable sub- 
jects for satire: the B.B.C., cockney 
housewives, beauty-parlours and of 
course the pretensions of Victorian 
and Edwardian families to amuse 
themselves and behave like human 
beings. After several years of the 
Players’ Club this idea is still ever- 
green, and so too it seems is the song 
about fish and the Free French singing 
in a railway carriage over a melancholy 
cigarette (this time, rather improbably, 
“Les enfants s’ennuient les dimanches’’). 

All these things come into Mr. 
FarJEON’s Light and Shade. Familiar 
acts, SHELLEY wrote, “grow beautiful 
through love,” and in no case is this 
more true than on the comic stage. 
The caste, especially Berry ANN 
DAvIEs, are at their ease in these 
scenes, and if you like Edwardiana 
then “Magical Lantern” is an exquisite 
specimen: Papa, with his family in the 
rosily firelit study, putting in the slide 
of the Buffalo upside down, and 
singing: 





e 
“T can see as well as you do, 
But it is not easy to do. 
When a show is unrehearsed 
Little things go wrong at first.” 


But just the same, Light and Shade 
is unsuccessful. The opening scenes 
are weak and unhappily they are 
introduced by a character in a tweed 
suit called the Public, who deprecates 
everything and whose last words are: 
“Well, this scene is about BLERIOT 
flying the Channel, and I shall be 
flying the Ambassadors Theatre if the 
show goes on like this.” I cannot 
believe Mr. Farseon wrote this 
terrible line, but I do know that it is 
the first one which really wins the 
sympathy of the audience. And later 
on, though the quality improves, the 
light thickens and the shade becomes 
impenetrable. One peers, straining, 
through the deep darkness on the stage. 
In the twilight all actresses are grey. 
Darkly-cowled figures move forward. 
A lament for the nineteen-thirties, 
when we all worshipped Massine and 
ate kippers at three o’clock in the 
morning, is followed by a funereal 
prayer to the Commandoes. Miss 
Viva Hops, dressed entirely in black, 
denounces man as worse than the 
beasts. A gloomy trio recalls summer- 
time in Brittany, and there is a 
recitation on ‘Sounds in the Night.” 
Next comes a medieval Nativity Play 
and in the last item, called “Putting 
Down the House,” the caste wanders in 
carrying bits of the scenery and singing 
what appears to be a dirge. 

By this time the “Public” has dis- 
appeared, and since there is more than 
a hint that the whole revue has a 
hidden meaning, this too may be 
symbolic. P. M. K. 


° ° 


I Take Up My Pen. 


AM talking to a man in the 
Silence Room. 

This is rather good fun because 
it is the only place where people will 
listen to anybody properly. I sup- 
pose it is that if you whisper they 
think you must have something im- 
portant to say, and they don’t want 
to miss it. Especially if-they are not 
supposed to hear. Whereas if you 
talk in an ordinary tone you make 
your remarks cheap and thus interest 
nobody. 

Some people, I admit, find whisper- 
ing annoying. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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They say it is as bad as the wireless 
next door when you hear something 
being said, but simply cannot make 
out what it is. Others think the 
worst feature of any conversation in 
an undertone is that it stops the 
moment they enter the room. 

But I like it. 

The chap I am whispering to in the 
Silence Room now is trying to write 
a letter, and he says letter-writing has 
never in the history of man been such 
a curse as it is to-day. When quills 
and sanded paper were the fashion it 
was all right, because letters were 
composed like an anthem and received 
like a bouquet. But now people are 
all separated and there is absolute 
chaos about who wrote last, what 
they said, and to whom. 

“So here we all are,” he whispers, 
“sitting in a room marked Silence 
like children at an examination, asking 
one another what is the best thing to 
put down next.” 

I am bound to admit that in spite 
of the unprecedented demand there 
is a marked paucity of letters of 
quality. This is probably because 
50 per cent. of the people who are 
called upon to write home are totally 
unable to inscribe their feelings on 
paper at the best of times. And it is 
impossible to read what the people 
who can write have written, consider- 
ing they apparently do it with slate- 
pencil, in the rain, and on their 
knees. 

“Moreover,” says my _ friend, 
“everyone is bitten now by this 
economy bug. Not only are letters 
enclosed in dreadful old envelopes 
addressed weeks ago to the person who 
is writing to you now (and held 
together by a gummed slip), but inside 
are any old scraps of paper salvaged 
from the basket, such as the bottoms 
cut off receipts, the backs of bridge 
scoring pads, and the insides of packets 
of tea. How on earth can you write 
love-letters on those ?” 

This does not improve letters, I 
agree, even if it makes the opening of 
the mail reminiscent of Christmas 
morning. Sometimes you get a most 
intriguing envelope sent on to you 
fourth hand, together with a museum 
collection inside, consisting of bits of 
letters previously received, and now 
crossed out with blue pencil. If you 
can manage to lift up these blue 
crosses, as it were, and peep under- 
neath, you happen upon bits of scandal 
much more diverting than the letter 
you are supposed to read. 

“T don’t know whether you are 
like me,” says my friend, “but I 
cannot even look at a picture post- 
card somebody else has _ received 
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without turning it over to see who it 
came from, and what their writing is 
like. And if I am given letters to 
post, I rudely read the addresses 
before I send them. It is the cus- 
tomer’s inability to resist looking at 
the underside of any blank piece of 
aper that makes a waiter put the 
bill on your plate upside-down. Not 
false modesty on his part.” 

I can’t say how they do it in 
other people’s Orderly Rooms, but in 
ours, to-day’s Battalion Part I Orders 
were printed on the back of last 
Tuesday's nominal roll of people who 
had not had baths, and it arrived at 
Company H.Q. in an old envelope 
bearing the Regimental Paymaster’s 
stamp, partly obliterated by adhesive 
tape, and the word “Confidential” 
crossed out with a wiggle in pencil. 
The name of the present addressee 
was written with a pen clotted with 
cotton waste, and one can imagine the 
difficulty the D.R. must have had 
before he could identify the person to 
whom he was eventually intended to 
hand this scarecrow of a letter. 

“Actually,” says my friend, “I 
have so many people to write to, and 
so depleted a stock of old letters to 
write on, that I decided the other day 
to get all mine off at one go, using old 
paper bags, and doing them on a 
typewriter in quintuplicate. I in- 
tended to convey to all those inter- 
ested a brief analysis of my welfare, 
which would be of equal pleasure to 
all, and then at the top of each letter 
I was going to fill in ‘My dear so-and- 
so,’ or ‘You perfect darling’; and 
sign at the bottom ‘Montague Pon- 
sonby,’ or ‘Mont,’ according to my 
affection for them, which I thought 
would ease any annoyance they might 
feel at receiving what would otherwise 
appear to be a rather saucy kind of 
circular. Unfortunately, when I took 
the paper bags out of the typewriter, 
I found the carbons had been put in 
the wrong way round. What I had 
meant to be the second letter was 
printed inside out on the back of the 
first, and the fourth was _ printed 
backwards on the third. The fifth 
was so faint that it had to be read 
through a microscope as well as a 
looking-glass. Now,” he ends regret- 
fully, “I’ve got to write them all over 
again on these loose leaves from the 
Quartermaster’s ledger.” 

So we have stopped whispering. 
He has started to scratch away again; 
and so have I. 

How funny it would be if I wrote 
this article on the backs of his newly- 
written letters by mistake. 

In fact it is so funny that I wonder 
if I dare do it on purpose. 
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Wood 
N a dark wood Pirouetting the cold night 
When I was young air, 
I heard the heart of music Climbing, cleaving, unravelling 
Wrung. The cumbered quiet there. 


The cool notes scattered 
Across the leaves: 

Not as a wild wood-pigeon 
Grieves, 

Not as a lark 
That is tossed along 

On the curling, breaking crest 
Of song: 

But as though uttered 
With a bird-voice 

From the jubilant stars 
When they rejoice, 


To-night from a thicket 
Again I heard 
The limpid syllables 
Of a bird: 
Again I listened 
The lovely tale 
Told to the stars 
By a nightingale. 


And in that moment 
And from the tears’ There was no war, 

That men have wept. _ But a dark wood and a 
From a dark wood child 

The music leapt, Once more. 





























“ Ouiet 11” 
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“ This may hurt a little.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





An Opium Eater 


In this unusually interesting book (A Modern De Quincey. 
An Autobiography. Harrap, 8/6) Captain H. R. Rosrnson, 
who is now forty-six, gives an account of his life between 
1915, when he joined the Indian Army, and 1925, when, 
after a long course of opium-eating, he blinded himself in 
an attempt at suicide. No autobiographies are quite as 
authentic as their writers suppose; and in the minds of 
opium-eaters, as the examples of CoLERIDGE, DE QUINCEY 
and Francis THompson show, the line of demarcation 
between real and half-real or wholly imaginary reminiscences 
is especially apt to be blurred. On the whole, however, in 
spite of some improbable persons and unconvincing 
episodes, Captain Rosprnson’s story persuades the reader 
of its essential truth. Forbidden things always attracted 
him from the time when as a schoolboy he surreptitiously 
drank the wine out of the Communion vessel. When he 
was in the Burma Military police he passed a night with a 
native girl who was charged with poisoning her elderly 
husband but was eventually, not greatly to the reader’s 
surprise, acquitted by a Court over which Captain RoBINson 
presided. In Mandalay, on his way home to England after 
leaving the Burma Military police, Captain Ropinson 
visited an opium den. His first pipe or two disappointed 
him, but he persisted, hoping for the dreams of which he 
had read. These came eventually and one of them, which 
recurred over some weeks, seemed to him to contain the 
key to the secret of the universe. With an enormous effort 
he managed one night to write the secret down. The 


. 
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dénouement, he says, was disappointing, for on the following 
morning he read “The banana is great, but the skin is 
greater.” 

In an attempt to break the habit he became a Buddhist 
initiate, going about the country in a yellow robe, with a 
begging-bowl which the Burmese women filled with food 
so far as their poor stocks allowed, hoping to be rewarded 
in their next reincarnation by being born as men. But his 
craving for opium persisted; he succumbed, broke away a 
second time, reached England, and then went back again. 
His appetite for opium became insatiable, all his own money 
and whatever he could borrow from others vanished in 
satisfying it, and at last, penniless and threatened with 
arrest, he shot himself through the head. The book ends 
abruptly. If, as it deserves to, it goes into anothermedition, 
perhaps the author will add a chapter on the years in which 
he rebuilt his hfe. H. K. 


The Man Who Saw Both Sides. 


You enter the third volume of Mr. Upron Srvciarr’s 
fine trilogy to discover yourself in the disastrous ‘thirties, 
with Europe—if not yet America—beginning to reap the 
harvest of its improvident sowing of Dragon’s Teeth 
(LauRIE, 10/6). With characteristic honesty the novelist 
sets his attractive hero Lanny Budd firmly in a representa- 
tive Jewish-plutocratic milieu: his father is an armament 
king, his shallow wife a millionairess, his half-sister married 
to the son of a German-Jewish millionaire, Johannes 
Robin. With the exception of Lanny’s Irma, the young 
people feel the falsity of their position. But few have any 
supreme inspiration to resist their luxurious fate; and 
though Lanny tries to strike out by serving the under-dogs 
of Cannes, his monde can always suck him back again. 
HirTLer’s Germany gets going, the Robins are in mortal 
peril; and it is Lanny who must intercede in that hideous 
realm of scientific torture—with GOEBBELS, with GOERING, 
with “Apr” himself—to trace and rescue his Jewish 
kindred. It is a great occasion and both hero and novelist 
rise to it. Neither brings to the challenge any higher 
response than common humanity and common justice; 
but how deep a sympathy, how rare a courage, is needed to 
exhibit these virtues to-day, and how keenly the matured 
art of the novel brings this home. H. P. E. 


Shadows Before Eclipse 


“Tf wishes were horses, beggars would ride.” French 
political history of the last few years before the war is 
a tale of little men who would go on hoping for the 
best, who would use every conceivable ingenuity to 
persuade themselves and others that the best was on the 
way, who would get up unending pigmy quarrels to divert 
attention from the possibility—the underlying subconscious 
certainty—that something utterly different from the best 
was surely approaching. This. was not the real France, 
for behind the politicians was a nation that, though heart- 
sick at the thought of another war, was fundamentally 
saner than Press or platform and by no means unable 
to rally to a sounding call. The truth as revealed in 
Mr. ALEXANDER WERTH’S study—The Twilight of France 
(Hamish Hamitton, 12/6)—is that there was something 
gravely wrong with the mere mechanism of the French 
Parliamentary system in these latter years, for the true 
and strong men were there, prevented from being heard by 
the cackle of the crowding Lilliputians.. So it came about 
that the last moment when advancing Hitlerism could have 
been peremptorily checked was missed and great France 
was allowed to slip with a series of empty deprecatory 
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gestures, into a temporary posture of impotence at the 
knees of the bellowing dictators who had nothing in their 
minds but sneering treachery and lust of blood. The story 
as here most vividly presented is grim or trivial, fatuous 
or terrifying, according as one follows the substance or the 
superficial appearance of the events portrayed. Mr. WERTH, 
journalist and lover of France, has watched it all with a 
seeing eye. He spares neither this nor any other country, 
and leaves the lesson to speak for itself. C. ©. P. 





London’s Burning. 


One of the most characteristic of the many good stories 
related in Mr. Hector BouitrHo’s war diary is that of the 
Scots skipper who brought his hopelessly bombed craft 
pertinaciously to shore on the ground that “‘she would still 
be useful as scrap.” Mr. Botiruo, who finds himself after 
two and a half years of War in the Strand (EYRE AND 
SPOTTISWOODE, 8/6) reverting largely to the outside 
attitude of the young New Zealander he was in 1918, 
registers with sympathy and precision the break-up, 
material and spiritual, of his English world, but exhibits 
oddly contradictory views as to what will be done with the 
pieces. At one moment he has an unpleasant vision of 
totalitarianism; at another he holds that the magnificent 
courage of our airmen is a pledge of better things. His 
London (the Air Ministry and the Savoy), where even the 
starlings have learnt to whistle like bombs; the big metro- 
politan blitzes; a dog-fight over his Essex home—all his 
straight reporting is excellent. He is candid, in the best 
Pepys tradition, about his habit of praying in tight 
physical corners and reading VoLTaiIRE in tight mental 
ones; and when the B.B.C. makes him substitute ‘“‘tea”’ for 
“sherry,” apropos of an anonymous mess’s Christmas 
hospitality, he records the fact without comment. H. P. E. 





- Mr. Housman and Jacob 


Mr. LavRENCE HovusMAN has a faculty that cannot be 
acquired: the power to release imagination in another. In 
Palestine Plays (Cap8, 6/-), his material is drawn from the 
greatest source-book of them all, the Old Testament; and 
here he considers miracles and works a little one himself. 
Now a sort of half-familiarity with the Old Testament, 
which most of us have, may dull our minds to what is in it, 
and those strange, often uncouth comedies and dramas 
seem, now and then, to flag and sleep. The fault is obviously 
ours. How much so is perceived in reading “The Story of 
Jacob.” What a crafty, passionate, conscience-troubled 
creature this Jacob is, who had voices, like Joan, and 
thought to cheat them, as he cheated Isaac, and suffered 
long through fear. Inference has guided Mr. Housman 
unfalteringly past all the difficulties and dangers of swelling 
such a plot without irrelevance, leading him here to Laban’s 
amusing worldliness, and there to something light and 
wilful in Rachel, and always to fundamental human nature. 
For an episodic play it is unusually good at showing people 
in development. The best of the other three, shorter, pieces 
is “Abraham and Isaac,” though its adroit substitution of 
conscience for a divine voice without over-reaches itself: 
“Voices,” dreams—they are our conventions—and parables 
provide the sceptical with a very plausible explanation 
of the Bible miracles. Thus Jonah’s whale is thrown in, 
a mighty figure of speech, to catch the ear of Jonah’s 
audience at Nineveh, and in a fragment there is also Micaiah 
defying Ahab and the optimistic prophets. Palestine Plays 
are to be read and kept and read again, and always in the 
hope that Mr. Housman will add to them. J. 8. 
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Stormy Petrel 


The Right Reverend HerBpert HENstey Henson has 
brought out the first volume of his autobiography, modestly 
called Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, published by 
Humpurey MILForD at the OxrorD UNIvERsity PREss at 
the price of 16/-. One is in some doubt whether to call the 
sometime Bishop of Hereford and of Durham the stormy 
petrel or the enfant terrible of the Church. Ordained in 1887, 
he went straight to the Oxford House in Bethnal Green. 
A year later he became Vicar of Barking, and after a short 
interlude at St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, was appointed a 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s in 1900. 
Then it was that he began to be known, to use his own 
words, as “the cranky canon.” In his journal, quoted from 
largely in this volume, he notes on New Year’s Eve, 1903, 
that “last year seems to have been beyond all precedent 
contentious.” His views on orthodoxy and on the organiza- 
tion of the Church were both in dispute. The Bishop of 
London denounced him publicly in Ely Cathedral. In 
1909 Gore, then Bishop of Birmingham, inhibited him 
from preaching in the Carr’s Lane Institute in Birmingham. 
HEnson framed the document and hung it up on his study 
wall. There were threatenings of proceedings in the Court 
of Arches—but nothing happened. In 1913 he was instituted 
to the Deanery of Durham, and six years later became 
Bishop of Hereford. Then indeed there was an uproar, 
started by the English Church Union and backed up by a 
goodly number of the Episcopate, Dr. Gor again in the 
forefront. At one time it really looked as though the 
elevation to the episcopate might become the occasion of 
his ejection from the Establishment. But in the end the 
clamour died down. There was also the once-famed Kikuyu 
affair, arising from the “precipitate zeal” of the then 
Bishop of Zanzibar. The volume closes with the translation 
from Hereford to Durham. The many portraits of Dr. 
HENSON at various periods of his tempestuous career are 
interesting. They seem to show’a gradual increase of 
combativeness. Even the earliest of all, as a small child, 
has an air of discontent with the established order of 
things. L. W. 
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. . . and in the beautiful second movement comes 
a passage in which the strings make a last abpeal to 
us to use cold water for washing.” 
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“WE went down to a few INCHES.” 


Predicament 
Letter from Miss Angela Lightfoot to her friend Effie Pettigrew. 


ARLING EFFIE,—I am writing 
in terrible distress to tell you of 
the most apalling eastrephe 


eatresephe thing that has happened 
to me at the Bank. I feel I shall go 


crackers if I don’t confide in somebody 
I daren’t breathe a word to the old 
dears at home as you know they are 
most frightfully pi and proper they’d 
be frantic to know I am probably going 
to prison for - 
messing about with . the 
accounts. 

It sounds awful but it happened as 
innocently as you please. As you know 


Bank’s 


I’ve been promoted from that horrid 
Waste Book to Ledgers not a bad job 
only sometimes beastly provoking to 
see how much money some people have 
got and I haven’t. But it wasn’t on 
my own account that I juggled with a 
customer’s balance I'd starve first. 
It was all through Tony Claxton. 

You remember that nice Air Force 
boy I told you about in my last letter 


at least I thought he was nice then. 


We’ve been going out together several 
times and become quite crewy as he 
says. Well, Effie, he came into the 
Bank about a month ago and old Trask 
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the cashier who wouldn’t risk a three- 
penny nickel on a doubtful customer 
turned round with his particular look 
which means how much has the gink 
got? I wrote Tony’s balance on a 
piece of paper—£l2 7s. 4d—and 
slipped it over. Tony winked at me 
he knows the wheeze. 

“Good for Ten, Mr. Trask ?”’ he asks. 

Old Trask ambled round and pre- 
tended to look at the account. 

“Certainly, Mr. Claxton,” he replies. 
“You have £12 7s. 4d.” 

“Hokey doke!” says Tony smiling. 
“T’d no idea it was so much.” 

Like all iresponsible boys, Effie, he 
has no idea of money and should never 
be bothered with such mendame 
mundayne money matters. When he 
had left I made the awful discovery 
that his balance should have been 
only £2 7s. 4d. I’d worked it wrongly. 
So now with the £10 cheque he was 
overdrawn £7 12s. 8d. and Mr. Eames 
the manager had marked the account 
No Overdraft lord knows why. 

Well, Effie, I was going to admit the 
error naturally, and then blow me if 
another cheque for £5 19s. 3d. payable 
to the Mess Secretary didn’t come in 
on the Afternoon Clearing. That put 
the lid on it Old Eames would send it 
back as sure as eggs and then where 
would poor Tony be ? Courtmarshalled 
and pancaked you know how hot the 
Forces are on that sort of thing. 

Well, I wasn’t going to see that 
happen and all because of my mistake 
if 1 could help it. And then you know 
how the proverb goes about water rising 
in the desert and certainly it seemed a 
heaven sent omen for the very next 
account to Tony’s was Alfred Theo- 
philus Claxton with a balance of 
£4,859 18s. lld. I was struck at once 
with the same initials, Tony’s being 
Anthony Travers. Well without any 
more todo I posted Tony’s cheque to 
old Claxton’s account. Mind you, 
Effie, I intended no dishonesty I meant 
to see Tony and get him to put it right. 
Besides old Claxton never bothered 
about his account and only had his 
statement once in a blue moon so I 
was quite safe, besides he had plenty. 

Of course I was a bit jittery when old 
Eames came to check off the days 
entries. He has an eye like a gloating 
ferret but evidently God closed them 
that afternoon for when he called 
Alfred Theophilus Claxton I replied 
Debit £5 19s. 3d. and he ticked it 
without a murmur. As regards Tony’s 
credit balance of £2 7s. 4d. which 
should really have been debit £7 12s. 8d. 
I decided to let it stop as it was, as we 
only try the ledgers once a week and it 
would be alright till then. 

Well, I rang up the Officers Mess as 
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soon as ever we got out though Tony 
had told me on no account never to. 
And then—horrors!—they told me he 
had gone away on a Course and 
wouldn’t give me his address. 

You see what an awful jam I was 
in, Effie? And then to make matters 
worse more of Tony’s cheques just 
poured in £6 5s. 2d. to the Melstead 
Rural District Council, £4 7s. 3d. to 
I. Abrams, and £8 13s. 4d. to the Gas 
Company. I felt just ghastly Effie 
but there was only one thing to do 
having put my hand to the plow I had 
to keep the pot boiling with- old 
Claxton’s account, and thank heaven 
old Eames didn’t smell a sausage. 
There was only one thing that com- 
forted me. Usually we do each other’s 
Statements to prevent fraud or mis- 
takes but as Miss Mallows was away 
I was doing the lot so I had a free 
hand, thank Providence. 

Well that went on for a month. 
I kept a careful account because I 
wanted to know where I stood, and the 
£10 error in Tony’s account I also 
wangled with old Claxton’s account 
when we took the ledgers out on 
Mondays. 

You can guess Effie I was feeling 
pretty awful and then to cap every- 
thing old Eames came out with a 
letter and said, Ah, Miss Lightfoot 
here is an authority from Pilot-Officer 
A. T. Claxton for his wife to sign on the 
account. Note it on the ledger please 
and don’t forget to put it in the 
Authority Book this time. He gave 
me a funny look—not about the 
Authority Book which I always forget 
—but because he had seen me out with 
Tony once or twice. 

But—Tony married, Effie! I felt 
just sick. To think of me ruining my 
life and career for him, and him 
married! And the maddening part 
about it was that I could do nothing. 
I could only sit and wait for nemisses 
fate to overtake. me. 

And sure enough it did. You 
remember the blue moon I spoke 
about? Well, Alfred Theophilus Clax- 
ton, the old idiot, came in for his 
Statement. Talk about Supine Retri- 
bution I could see I was sunk. And 
so I was. Old Claxton returned in a 
jiffy, no end snooty over cheques 
which didn’t belong to him. Eames 
smoothed him over then he sent 
for me. 

Can you explain this, Miss Lightfoot, 
he asked in a nasty sort of way. Of 
course I couldn’t, Effie, I just stood 
and looked a fool and Eames said, 
These cheques will make your friend 
(my friend, Effie!) overdrawn some 
thirtynine pounds. I fear I must 
report the matter to Head Office, and 


things must take their course I don’t 
know—here he gave me a very funny 
look—whether you have’ been ex- 
tremely careless or rephrehensively 
foolish. That will be elusidated in due 
course. 

So that, Effie, is the terrible pickle 
I am in. I can’t sleep a wink for 
worrying what they will do. The 
Inspectors will come down and root 
and ferret out everything and find out 
about the £10 also which was just pure 
cooking. Then they’ll persecute me 
without a doubt and I shall be sent to 
goal I wish to heaven I had joined the 
A.T.S. as you suggested some time ago. 

Yours in utter misery, 
ANGELA. 


A further letter the following day : 


Errig Daruinc,—What do you 
think? Another customer — Ulric 
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Thomas Maxton—has just brought his 
Statement back. That careless Miss 


Mallows had put Tony’s R.A.F. Pay’ 


to his account in mistake. I admit the 
writing on the pay Advice was dreadful 
it really did look like U. T. Maxton, 
like this— 


hte) Mh, 


So Tony hadn’t been overdrawn at 
all and all my efforts and worry had 
been for nothing. Old Eames—who 
hadn’t written to Head Office yet— 
said it was the most amazing chain of 
coinsidences he had ever encounterred 
but nevertheless I had better go back 
on the Waste Book or find a fresh job 
though he would strongly reccomend 
the latter. 

Yours in haste, 
ANGELA. 
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“ Private Smith entertains.” 
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Industrial Relations 
. ae 
R. JACK TANNER, President 


of the Amalgamated Engineer- . 


ing Union, recently delivered 
an important speech the gist of which 
must be quite familiar to readers of 
these columns. “‘ Hundreds of reports,” 
said Mr. Tanner, “tell in identical 
terms the same stories of inefficiency 
and mismanagement . . . the Union is 
in a strong position to rebut the 
foolish charges of absenteeism and 
slacking against the workers.” These 
words (with a little literary polish) 
might well be my own. Time and time 
again I have reminded my critics that 
I am fully aware of grave inefficiency 
in our other war factories and my 
sympathetic attitude towards absentee- 
ism is common knowledge. It is upon 
this latter subject that I wish to 
discourse. As Scientific Management 
Expert and Welfare and Public Rela- 
tions Officer I have opportunities 
to study the problem closely. My 
findings are appended. Minor causes 
of absenteeism include: 

1. Prostration after hearing the 
seven o'clock news. 

2. The necessity of staying put to 
prevent enthusiastic salvage-collectors 
from exceeding their duties. 

3. Indisposition after Home Guard 
mock-battles. 

4. Pique due to statements by 
irresponsible M.P.s. 

5. Detention at the works’ creche 
by a voluble Dr. Groanin (believed by 
many to be the “Radio Doctor’’). 





Chronic absenteeism is most common 
among those suffering from ill-health, 
those who have been called to the 
Services and have neglected to inform 


the office staff, and those who 
cannot tolerate ‘“‘Music While You 
Work.” 


In none of these cases is there any 
hint of a desire to hinder the war effort. 
Occasionally, however, something does 
occur to suggest the machinations of a 
Fifth Column, but our suspicions have 
never been substantiated. A few weeks 
ago, for example, an unusually high 
percentage of male workers absented 
themselves in the belief that a con- 
signment of American lease -lend, 
dehydrated beer had arrived in the 
district. I was able to prove only that 
the rumour was without foundation. 
On another occasion I suspected 
sabotage when a poster mysteriously 
appeared to announce that “Chuck” 
Peabody and his Cacophonous Six 
would entertain the workers during 
the morning. Absenteeism was again 
abnormal, but I could prove nothing. 

No, the real problems of war produc- 
tion are not revealed by the fire-brands 
of Westminster or the know-alls of 
Fleet Street. They are to be found in 
the humble notes which fill the 
Suggestions Box of the Snacker and 
Diplocket Small Things Co. (1928), 
Ltd. I have space for a few examples. 

“Last week,” writes the Canteen 
Manager, “I informed you of the acute 
shortage of cutlery in the canteen. I 
must now reveal that the workers are 
becoming restive about the lack of 
crockery. This is due entirely to 
normal depreciation and the difficulty 
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of obtaining replacements. Enough 
dinner-plates are left only to supply 
about one-third of the diners. The 
rest have their meal served within 
circles chalked on the tables. This 
expedient is most unsatisfactory unless 
the gravy is highly viscous. Milk- 
puddings are a nightmare. Until 
replacements are forthcoming will you 
be good enough to sanction the use of 
fire-watchers’ helmets? It would ease 
matters considerably.” 

**My husband, Simon, is a sick man,” 
writes a, Mrs. Ruth Lee, “but he 
refuses to allow his infirmities to hinder 
his war effort. He suffers dreadfully 
from rheumatism and the more he 
works the more do his weak ankles 
swell. In spite of his age (he says he is 
three score and ten, but others say 
he’s eighty) he can handle a mattock 
with anybody. All I ask is that he 
should be provided with a foot-rest 
and be dissuaded from taking part in 
the ‘Holidays at Home’ seven-a-side 
football matches that have been 
organized.” 

The next note refers, I suppose, to 
the fact that I am a subscriber to The 
Times. It asks, “Is your journal really 
necessary!” and is signed “Daily 
Worker.” 

“T claim to hold the world record 
for speed in shell-filling,” writes Miss 
Mona Tandem, “but my colleagues 
maintain that a Miss Krupp—a Miss 
Bertha Krupp—is at present holder of 
the title. Will you be good enough to 
put me in touch with this dame and 
to issue her with a challenge on my 
behalf. Shell-filling or all-in wrestling 
—it’s all the same to me.” 
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‘‘Dammit—no dining car AGAIN.” 
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The “all or nothing” spirit of the Senior 
Service applies even to its shaving. Either 
you grow a full set or you shave —as 
efficiently as you do everything else. And so 
wherever the White Ensign is flying, below 
it you will find Gillette at work — with the 
smooth precision and economy of means that 
are in the direct tradition of the Service itself. 


Gillette ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT SOAP 


SAVES STEEL \ PRICE SIXPENCE 


\\ 
Blue Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5* Thin Gillette 1/3 for 6 COLL AL ALLL 


The purity of Pears Soap is without 
question. Hold up a cake and see how the light 
gleams right through; its transparency is proof 


of its purity. You cannot buy a purer soap 
than Pears —or one more kind to your skin. 
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Prices including Purchase Tax: 
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RELIEF and 
HEALIN 


Some disorders of the skin are 
directly caused by germs; others are 
not. But all sore and erupted places, 
through exposure, scratching or other 
causes, are particularly liable to germ 














few thousandths of infection. The grave danger of septic 

development in skin complaints can 

an inch * Concentric * Evenly strong in hardly be overstressed. Dettol Oint- 
ment is actively antiseptic. It kills 

wall and seam °* Light + Easily manipulated. germs. It contains the germicidal 





principle of ‘ Dettol.’ SX S 
ww’ 


SS > SS 





Here, then, is an ointment which SS 
fights for you. It sinks deeply into the Dettol Ointment contains 
tissue, calms the irritation and, because the germicidal principle of 
it is actively germicidal, destroys the 
germs of septic infection. From the 
moment you apply this new bactericidal 
ointment it works surely, gently, and 
actively till all septic hindrance to clean, nurses everywhere. From 


safe healing is removed. all Chemists, 1/5 includes tax. 
ADVISORY CENTRE, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. Manu- 
LIMITED 


‘Dettol,’ the antiseptic which 
has won the confidence and 


trust of doctors, surgeons and 









PRODUCTS | Tuse Investments LIMITED STEEL TUBES 


E " ! Oo | Healing & Actively 
Brand Antiseptic 
facturers who need advice or information on any job where | 
steel tubes might help, will find The Steel Tubes Advisory | 
Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. | 
T.4f | 
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‘NATIONAL EMERGENCY NOTICE 


Take all 
empty tubes 


shaving cream, toothpaste, 
ointment, paint, 
rubber solution, etc. 


to your chemist 


do not put with other 
metal salvage, or the 
vital tin and lead will 
be lost in the smelting 





— they are wanted 


for munitions 


* 
All proceeds will go to the 


RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND 
* 


This space presented by the makers of 


EUTHYMOL TOOTH PASTE 
* 


Issued Ly the 
Dentifrice Manufacturers of Great Britain 
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DO YOU OWN 


: A 
HOME MOVIE 
OR TALKIE 


PROJECTOR 


A 
LEICA, CONTAX, 
ROLLEIFLE X/CORD, 
KORELLE, RETINA 
or any miniature 
camera, enlarger or 
Binoculars. 


THEY ARE STILL 
WANTED 


and we can afford to pay the 
highest prices. 


WALLACE HEATON 


LT 
127, NEW BOND ST., W.! 




























PIPE CRAFT 
CX 


British 
Made 


Under present 


all demands and users 
of Barling Pipes shou'd, 


Index When obtainable prices are : 
of Sizes Standard & S.S. S-M 
clearly 
he, 
pact ns Ye Olde Wood S§S.S. S-M. L. E.L. 
stem. Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 


B. BARLING & SONS, LONDON, W.W.1 (Est. 1812), 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 
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conditions it is | 
impossible to meet | 


- kL. EL. | 
Sandblast 10/4 136 16/6 20- 
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PROVE IT YOURSELF 
‘It's Cream for Economy ’ 


You need only just a smear for each shoe when you use 
Meltonian Cream. 

Cream goes so much further—and that’s a great point to 
remember these days. Use Meltonian White Cream for 
your coloured shoes if you have difficulty in getting 
dressings of the correct shade. Meltonian preserves as well 
as polishes. Always apply with a rag and rub well in. 


Melonin bem 


IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST USE IT SPARINGLY 


OM” CA CL OWI TP TID TIE | 





LAMPS 

MITTERS - 
X-RAY & ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT - 
& ELECTRODES . 
| MAGNETIC OIL FILTERS - MAGNETS - SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 





PROGRESS 
ee So far has electricity progressed in the service of industry 
since the first Philips lamp was made just over fifty years 
ago; so far has the great industrial enterprise of which 


that was the beginning explored and achieved in ever- 
widening fields.”” 


PHILIPS & 


DISCHARGE LIGHTING RADIO RECEIVERS TRANS- 
VALVES & THERMIONIC DEVICES - MEDICAL & INDUSTRIAL 
ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHT ALLOY RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT 





| PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 (93B) 
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SWAN PENS 


For more than half a century the Swan has held un- 
disputed sway over all fountain pens; it has a quality 
that must be kept true to tradition. 

Owing to war-time conditions supplies are difficult. We 


are, however, doing our best and as our stocks become 
available they are distributed to our Dealers, 


Please, therefore, continue to ask for Swan Pens and 
Swan Ink as your Dealer may receive his supply at 
any time. 


MABIE, — & CO 


LT ; 
Head Office: 
26 Donnington Square, 
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**pleasant to drink” 
remedy for all rheumatic and kindred 
complaints. 


| Sulis—Nature’s 
| 


From deep down in the 


| earth gush the healing waters of Bath. 
| These are bottled at the Springs, and 
j more and more people are benfiting 
by drinking Sulis either still or 
| sparkling. 





The BRITISH 
CHineral ater 
from Wine Merchants, Grocers, 


Chemists, or direct from The 
Springs, Stali Street, Bath, 





J 














ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


LIGHT ALLOY PRODUCTS Co Lio 
BIRMINGHAM. 














FOLDERS 


PRAMS & 
All the best babies have them 












rebristled 
I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer 











(Dept. L.),_ - 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 











Stop that 
cold with 
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/A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


WHEN YOU REBUILD 








a CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.! 
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= Travel Goods provide the 
“*senior service’’ of comfortable 
travel —strong, silent evidence of 
good judgment. And lucky are those 
owners of Antler Cases—be they 
Commodores, Snotties or Wrens— 
for, like H.M. destroyers, Antler 
Travel Goods are light, sturdy and 
very dependable. 


ANTLER 


She Atistocrat 
of TRAVEL GGDDS 


BIRMINGHAM. 
te 6 GAG 


Manufactured by 


1. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., 
) is FE 


ee Se Be 





wow RP 40S 


Longleys 





The Name 





Still stands for 
Quality in Pencals 





In wars of olden days, Venus—goddess of 
love—became known as Victrix or Victory. 
Thus did the ancient Romans transform 
their symbol of perfection— just as we do 
today. Despite wartime control of supply 
and manufacture, the new ‘Utility’ and 
‘War Drawing’ pencils produced by Venus 
conform to the highest possible standard 


of quality. 


The Venus Pencil Co. Ltd., Lower Clapton Road, London. E.5 
LESS NTR ANTE 








Specially prepared 
by Abdulla for 
all lovers of the 
American style cigarette 


* 


Fifth Avenue 


20 for 2/- 
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Though 
tyres are rationed 


TYRE SERVICE 





isnt. * 


YOUR USUAL DEALER 


CAN HELP YOU TO GET 
MAXIMUM MILEAGE 
FROM YOUR TYRES... 


Get his advice on inflation pressures. 
Ask him to check wheel alignment. 
Have minor repair jobs done before 
they develop into costly renewals. 





t | Tt 



































Keep in touch with your 
dealer. His experience is more 


useful to you now than ever. 


DUNLOP 








2H/130 














From the edge of nowhere 


““I very much appreciate your courteous letter, 
which reached me safely after an adventurous 
journey round the Frontier. The above place is 
on the edge of nowhere, but we obtain a regular 
supply of your Barneys Tobacco. . . . Barneys 
requires no inducement to push its sale—its quality 
is sufficient. I have used it for ever so long as I 
find it keeps so fresh in some of the worst climates 
possible.” 


From an Army Officer in Waziristan. 


Not so many years ago, Edinburgh alone knew 
Barneys. To-day who does not know Barneys, 
throughout the English-speaking world, and 
far beyond? And the reason? Just goodness, 
unvarying, year in, year out. Try this Barneys, 
next time! 


Inibute to 


iSarnevs 


* Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (full). 2/5d. oz. 


(264) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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